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physical; metaphysics must become theological. Thia
same thought seems, with no knowledge of its mediaeval
origin, to have forced itself on Descartes, was reasserted
by Leibnitz, if not rejected was thought insufficient by
Kant, revived in another form by Schelling and by
Hegel; latterly has been discussed with singular fulness
and ingenuity by M. de Eeinusat. Yet will it less
surprise the more profoundly reflective, who cannot but
perceive how soon and how inevitably the mind arrives
at the verge of human thought; how it cannot but
encounter this same question, which in another form
divided in either avowed or unconscious antagonism,
Plato and Aristotle, Anselm and his opponents (for
opponents he had of no common subtlety), Leibnitz and
Locke; which Kant failed to reconcile ; which his fol-
lowers have perhaps bewildered by a new and intricate
phraseology more than elucidated; which modern eclec-
ticism harmonises rather in seeming than in reality;
the question of questions; our primary, elemental, it
may be innate or instinctive, or acquired and tradi-
tional, idea, conception, notion, conviction of God, of
the Immaterial, the Eternal, the Infinite.

Anselm, at first by his secluded monastic habits,
afterwards on account of his dignity as Archbishop of
Canterbury, and the part which he was compelled to
take in the quarrel about investitures in England,
either shrunk from or stood above the personal conflicts
which involved other metaphysicians in active hosti-
lities. Yet, however the schools might already have
been startled by theories of alarming import (the more
alarming, since few could foresee their ultimate end),
so far, without doubt, in all these conflicts between the
intellectual and religious development of man, in these
first insurrections against the autocracy of the Church,